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How Catholic Colleges Exist 


Henry S. Spatp1ne, S.J. 


Reprinted, with Leave, from the “Educational Review” 
for November, 1916. 


N the standardization of American colleges there is a 
rapidly growing tendency to require a definite en- 
dowment of all institutions of recognized merit. New 
York was among the first to give a legal definition of a 
college. It required a four-year graded course, four 
years of academic or high school work for admission, 
and six professors giving their entire time to college or 
university work. Pennsylvania (1909) enacted a law 
which read as follows: 

No institution shall be chartered with power to confer degrees 
unless it has assets amounting to five hundred thousand dollars 
invested in building, apparatus and endowments for the exclusive 
purpose of promoting instruction, and unless the faculty con- 
sists of at least six regular professors who devote all their time 
to the instruction of its college or university classes, nor shall 
any baccalaureate degree in art, science, philosophy or literature 
be conferred on any student who has not completed a college 
or university course covering four years. The standard of 
admission to these four years’ courses or to advanced classes 
in these courses shall be subject to the approval of the said 
council. (See “Present Standards of Higher Education in the 
United States,” by George Edwin MacLean, United States Bu- 
reau of Education, Bulletin 4, 1913, page 60.) 


Iowa, introduced, in 1912, the following requirement : 
“The means of support is defined as requiring a per- 
manent endowment of not less than $200,000, or a fixed 
assured income or its equivalent, exclusive of tuition, of 
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at least $10,000.” (Id. p. 61.) But for the beginning of 
1916 the endowment has been more than doubled. The 
“means of support” is defined as requiring a permanent 
productive endowment of not less than $500,000, or a 
fixed assured income, exclusive of tuition, of at least 
$25,000. (Id. p. 62.) Ata recent meeting of the colleges 
of the State Association in Missouri the University of 
Missouri urged that no college be admitted into the or- 
ganization unless it had an endowment of $400,000. 
Probably in the near future every standardizing agency 
in the country will require an endowment of from $200,- 
000 to $600,000. 

Personally, the writer favors an endowment as a neces- 
sary requisite for colleges giving academic degrees. Such 
institutions cannot subsist on fees from the student body. 
The larger salaries of professors, the equipment of 
laboratories and libraries, the cost of administration, the 
upkeep of buildings: all these and many minor expenses 
make it absolutely impossible to conduct a college on the 
meager fees of the students. The Harvard Medical 
School spends yearly over $1,000 on each student, al- 
though the tuition is only $225.00; and while academic 
schools are not so expensive they have outgrown the 
yearly income derived from tuition. We believe, then, 
that an endowment is necessary. 

On January 21, 1916, at the Chicago meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges, Calvin H. French of 
the College Board of the Presbyterian Church read a 
thoughtful and inspiring paper on the efficient college. 
In his introductory remarks he said: 

What are the things which go to the making of the efficient 


college and why are they needed? Manifestly, some of the 
things which make the efficiency of a college cannot be reduced 
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to statistics, however sanctified the statistician. History, tradi- 
tion, ideals, great personalities are all the essential substance of 
college efficiency, but they may not be reduced to percentages or 
presented in tabular form. Moreover these moral and spiritual 
elements which are the life of the college require certain very 
material things for their support. The need of these material 
things grows more urgent with every passing year. Without 
forgetting the soul of the college, this paper, therefore, attempts 
to describe its body in terms of students, faculties, buildings, 
equipment, endowments. Perhaps the drift of the inquiry is 
most succinctly indicated by the question: How much money 
is required in this beginning of the twentieth century to make 
an efficient college? 


After a careful study of fifty-two colleges and univer- 
sities, Professor French concluded that in an efficient 
college fifty-five per cent of the income should go to in- 
struction, thirty per cent to maintenance and fifteen per 
cent to administration. Only twenty per cent of the in- 
come should be from students, leaving the eighty per 
cent to be derived from endowment or some other source. 
The professor thus summarizes the results and conclu- 
sions of his investigations: 

If the facts and the reasoning of the paper are accepted, we 
are prepared now to give an answer to the question with which 
we began, by saying that an efficient college having an enrol- 
ment of 400 students should have a faculty of forty teachers, 
total assets of about $3,000,000 and an annual income of about 
$125,000. Perhaps this statement will be clearer if put in tabular 
form, as follows: 


Organization: 
SOGGGNIE Shige ceek: Ke cnenn eed vemwerdeNewenv ens 400 
ORG ook 5 Ca tec adendcc teectenencusausaees 40 
Finances: 
Pitt) Vaiie G8. cos. ce0cs $1,000,000 


Endowment, amount of.... 2,000,000 $3,000,000.00 
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Income: 

Students’ fees, 20 per cent 25,000 

Endowment, 80 per cent... 100,000 125,000.00 

Budget: 

Administration, 15 cent... 18,750 

Instruction, 55 per cent... 68,750 

Maintenance, 30 per cent 37,500 125,000.00 
Per student: 

Total investment.......... 7,500.00 

Endowment ............. 5,000.00 

PAMMGAl COBE 6.606660 os 0s 312.00 

Paid by student........... 62.50 

Met by endowment....... 250.00 


Attention may be called to the quantitative relations indicated 
as desirable between the income from the student fees and the 
income from endowments. Similar relations are indicated as 
existing between the three parts of the budget. With regard 
to the income, it is quite clear that a college cannot be con- 
sidered efficient while any considerable part of its income is 
derived from uncertain sources such as annual donations. ‘ 
The relation between the different parts of the budget may 
vary somewhat on account of local conditions. The tendency, 
however, in the interests of efficiency, would be to increase the 
expenditure for instruction. . . . The conclusion of the 
whole matter is that the permanent efficiency of a college is 
dependent upon the amount of its income from endowments 
as compared with its necessary activities. 


This paper of Professor French called forth an earnest 
discussion. Some were of the opinion that a college of 
400 students did not need an endowment of $2,000,000, 
while others disagreed with minor statements and con- 
clusions. We believe that maintenance would consume 
about a third of the income, while the remaining two- 
thirds should be spent for instruction and administration. 
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Under maintenance are included janitors and other em- 
ployees, fuel, light, repairs, laboratories, library, improve- 
ments and insurance. With this general division of the 
expenditures of a college let us consider the status of 
Catholic institutions where the professors give their work 
gratis by drawing no salary. 

We have already granted the necessity of an endow- 
ment, but we also claim that colleges under Catholic 
auspices have an endowment of men instead of an endow- 
ment of money. In this country, especially during the 
last decades, generous patrons have given millions to 
education. By their industry and genius for organiza- 
tion, and often by privileged legislation, they have 
amassed huge fortunes and have given these fortunes 
back to the people in the form of vast bequests for edu- 
cation. But little of this money has gone to Catholic 
colleges. While the Catholic laity have given generously 
to the parochial schools, few of them have contributed 
towards higher education. As a consequence Catholic 
colleges, with few exceptions, have no endowments. 

How, then, have Catholic colleges been able to sub- 
sist? By the generous sacrifice of thousands who have 
given, not money, but their lives to the sacred cause of 
education. Were it not for the men and women who de- 
vote their lives to this work without any material recom- 
pense there would be few Catholic colleges in the country 
today. 

But it may be asked: “Do not these professors and 
teachers need food and clothing? Must they not live as 
the professors in other institutions?” We answer that 
there must of necessity be an expense connected with 
every professor in every Catholic college. But in the 
first place the professors live what is called a “community 
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life,” where everything is done to lessen tho daily ex- 
pense. From $300.00 to $400.00 dollars would be the 
maximum required for the support of any professor. 
Most professors give occasional lectures, contribute to 
magazines or papers, write pamphlets or books, or engage 
in some work of the ministry. The income from such 
spiritual or literary labors goes to the college. In a ma- 
jority of cases this extra income will pay for the living 
expenses of the professor. Here, then, we have pro- 
fessors teaching gratis and doing sufficient extra work 
to cover all personal expenses. Granting that fifty-five 
per cent of a college income is ordinarily spent for in- 
struction, the Catholic college meets more than half its 
expenses by the gratuitous work of its professors. 

In the administrative work of a college, embracing 
that of the president, dean, librarians and secretaries, 
with the possible exception of the stenographer the labor 
is given free. This leaves but the maintenance to ac- 
count for, which according to Professor French is about 
thirty per cent. Here, too, the Catholic college has ex- 
ceptional advantages. In most of the teaching Orders 
of men and women in the Church there are members 
known as “lay-brothers” and “lay-sisters” who enter the 
community with the avowed intention of devoting their 
lives to just such work as comes under the maintenance 
of an institution. Many of these lay-brothers are skilled 
carpenters, mechanics, engineers, cooks and bakers, who 
give their work gratis and reduce the maintenance of a 
college to a minimum. At Georgetown University, the 
large Jesuit institution at Washington, D. C., the halls, 
reception and other rooms are most tastefully decorated. 
The work was done by a lay-brother with only the cost of 
material. The same gentleman is now at work decorat- 
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ing the new Jesuit college at Boston. Some of the 
Orders of the Catholic Church have as members experi- 
enced architects who draw up the plans for every new 
building, and passing from one city to another save the 
institutions thousands of dollars. 

The Catholic nuns who teach the parochial schools 
draw a salary of from twenty to twenty-five dollars a 
month. Living in community and practising great 
economy they are able to live on this low salary. These 
teaching Sisterhoods preserve the same economy in their 
high schools and academies. 

To show what can be accomplished where many are 
banded together to give their lives to the cause of edu- 
cation the writer can point to a Catholic Sisterhood. 
About sixty years ago a few devoted women of foreign 
birth received a small bequest of land in the Middle 
West. They lived in a miserable cabin and with their 
own hands cleared away the forest for cultivation. With 
their own hands they tilled the soil, in the meantime 
teaching a few children of the neighborhood. In a short 
time candidates came from American families. The com- 
munity grew and ramified. It now has schools and 
academies throughout the Middle West. The little cabin 
is still preserved as a sacred souvenir of the past. Visit 
the place today. You will find magnificent buildings 
surpassed by few institutions in the land. You will find 
everything which goes to make up the appointment of a 
modern school, What has wrought the change? The 
devotion of a thousand nuns, a thousand nuns teaching 
in parochial schools and academies and turning back to 
the mother house their meager earnings. There have 
been no large donations, no endowment; but the steady 
income of a thousand nuns each contributing to the 
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support of the central house has done what an endow- 
ment of $1,000,000 could never have accomplished. 

The writer can recall among other striking examples 
that of a religious community of men who came to the 
West without resources of any kind. They bought a tract 
of land and material for building on credit. In this com- 
munity were skilled carpenters, masons and even an 
architect. If the Government or public erected the build- 
ing which this community now owns it would cost a mil- 
lion or more. It contains shops and printing presses ; it 
is enabling hundreds of young men to get an education 
at a minimum cost; it is preparing candidates for foreign 
missions ; and sending forth numerous books and pamph- 
lets from its presses. Again, personal sacrifice to educa- 
tion has taken the place of rich endowments. 

There are Catholic colleges, then, where the instruc- 
tion costs practically nothing, the administration but a 
tenth part of the ordinary college, and the maintenance is 
reduced from one-half to one-third. There are Catholic 
colleges where from seventy-five to ninety per cent of 
the ordinary expense is met by the devoted labor of mem- 
bers of the teaching Order. Tuition will more than cover 
the remaining expenditures. We believe, then, that we 
can claim with justice that the Catholic colleges have an 
endowment of men which in every respect takes the place 
of an endowment of money. 

Some of the smaller Protestant colleges claim that they 
approximate this advantage of the Catholic colleges be- 
cause their professors are willing to teach for a small 
salary. They can point to instances where professors, 
who have been offered $3,000 or $4,000 a year, prefer 
through devotion to a special denominational college to 
remain at their post and teach for $1,500 or $2,000 dol- 
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lars a year. We have not the slightest doubt that many 
of the smaller colleges can claim devoted professors who 
could reap a greater financial reward by working in other 
fields. We do not, however, admit the full parity with 
Catholic colleges, for in these latter the professors not 
only do not draw a small salary but they cost the institu- 
tion absolutely nothing in the way of recompense. More- 
over, if the professor in any of these denominational col- 
leges is able to make an extra income by writing, lectur- 
ing, or engaging in work of the ministry, it remains his 
for the support of his family, while in Catholic colleges 
this extra income goes to the college fund. While some 
denominational colleges enjoy advantages from the fact 
that their professors teach for a small salary, this ad- 
vantage cannot be compared to the conditions in the 
Catholic colleges where work is given absolutely gratis. 
One essential thing about the income of any college is 
that it should be dependable, something that can be re- 
lied upon from year to year. Therefore, an occasional 
collection in a number of churches of any denomination 
could not take the place of an endowment, for the simple 
reason that it is fluctuating in its character and depends 
upon the good-will of those who give, but who have not 
promised to contribute definitely. Is this endowment of 
men and women in Catholic colleges dependable? Can it 
be relied upon for the future? Has it the element of 
perpetuity? Before answering the question we wish to 
state that no endowment, howsoever carefully invested, 
can be relied upon with positive certainty. Buildings de- 
preciate, localities change, stocks cease to produce a 
dividend, bonds lose their value, insurance companies and 
banks fail. Some years ago the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity lost $1,000,000 invested in what seemed the very 
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best of bonds. In fact, every college must expect to find 
its endowment fund to fail in some respect to bring in 
the theoretical value. There is no indication pointing to 
a shortage of professors in Catholic colleges. The teach- 
ing communities of men and women are steadily gaining 
in numbers and opening new institutions. The system 
has worked for fully fifty years and has shown all the 
elements of dependableness and is strengthening itself. 
It is in fact more reliable than any endowment of money, 
invested with all’ the guarantees of the best methods of 
finance. : 

One of the greatest financial difficulties for the college 
today is the care of its superannuated professors. Even 
in the most highly endowed colleges few professors can 
put aside enough to safeguard against the pressing needs 
of old age. The professor has social demands, he must 
travel, be a member of scientific or literary societies; he 
has many calls upon his purse, and even with economy 
can put aside little for old age. Although the institution 
is not responsible for the care of the professor once he 
has been incapacitated on account of old age, most col- 
leges feel an obligation to pension the retiring professor 
if possible. When Andrew Carnegie wished to give his 
millions to further education it was represented to him 
that the most effectual way would be to establish a re- 
tiring fund. If those devoted to the cause of education 
could feel assured that their wants would be provided for 
in their old age, more would be willing to enter upon the 
duty, while those in service would be relieved of the 
anxiety for the coming years when their days of useful- 
ness were past. The Carnegie Foundation became a 
pension fund. It encourages the present workers by 
promising to provide for the future. 
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Do Catholic colleges take care of their superannuated 
professors? One of the most consoling and encouraging 
considerations in the life of the Catholic teacher is the 
certain knowledge that in his old age his wants will be 
provided for. He need not worry for the future. When 
his days of usefulness have past, ready and willing hands 
will be at his service. In some college of his Order a 
private room will be provided for him; his meals, cloth- 
ing and all his other needs will be attended to. He will 
want nothing; and even luxuries which were denied him 
in his days of service will be given cheerfully in his old 
age. If sickness comes, no expense will be spared. But 
it may be asked: “Is not all this an extra expense which 
will tax the already meager income of the Catholic col- 
lege?” In answering the question we must remember 
that there is not here the difficulty of providing for a 
iamily but only for an individual; for one, too, who has 
been frugal in his habits and whose needs are few. In 
most institutions when the professor can no longer teach 
or lecture it is impossible to provide part work or find 
other fields of usefulness ; whereas in the Catholic teach- 
ing Orders some light administrative labor or work of 
the ministry can be found such as pays the living ex- 
penses of the retiring professor. In fact, the care of the 
aged professors in the Catholic scheme of education costs 
so little that it is a negligible quantity in the total expense. 

The points put forth in this paper were explained in 
1914 before the Federation of Colleges of Illinois. As a 
consequence the following resolution was introduced and 
past unanimously : 


In order to qualify in the first group, a college or university 
be required to have in addition to the other requirements for 
membership in this Federation, a minimum of unencumbered, 
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productive endowment of $200,000 or an assured income of at 
least $10,000 in addition to tuition and fees, taking in account 
the entirely gratuitous services of professors in certain institu- 
tions giving their full time to college work. 


A very recent Report on Catholic Institutions, by a 
committee of the North Central Association, March 8, 
1916, reaches the same conclusion : 


These (Catholic) teachers do not receive any pay and have no 
private contracts with the institutions but are under the general 
control of the Orders to which they belong. Many of the 
institutions undoubtedly receive in this way services that rep- 
resent a large endowment. The members of the Orders are 
trained by long courses which they pursue before admission to 
the Order, so that the services rendered in these institutions can 
unhesitatingly be accepted as representing a large money value. 

Furthermore the permanency of policy within the institutions 
is guaranteed by the control exercised by the Religious Order. 
Comment will be made later in this report on certain gradual 
changes in policy which are evidently being worked out in these 
institutions, but in the main it may be said that their policies do 
not change greatly from year to year. The grounds for de- 
manding an endowment in these institutions seem, therefore, 
to be relatively slight. In the judgment of your committee it 
would be entirely proper to accept as a substitute for endowment 
a statement of the services rendered by Religious Orders. 
Where the institution has a considerable number of members of 
the faculty it would seem entirely legitimate to compute the 
services of these instructors as the equivalent of income from 
endowment. 


We believe that the Federation of Colleges of Illinois 
and the Committee of the North Central Association 
viewed the matter in the proper light. In the standardi- 
zation of colleges, wherever an endowment is one of the 
requirements, we believe that due credit should be given 


for an endowment of men as well as for an endowment 
of money. 
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South American History 


Joun O’Hara, C.S.C. 


From the “Catholic Historical Review.” 


NE of the most distressing problems facing the 
American Catholic apologist today is the attitude 
of our Catholic scholars towards the history of the 
Church in Latin America. There has been a strange, 
almost childish, fear about touching this question; and 
the prospective apologist has been rebuffed with a priori 
finality by the statement: “You cannot get away from 
facts. The history of the Church in South America will 
not bear investigation.” The consequence is that unjust 
attacks on Latin America have been met with the sooth- 
ing generalization: “The Puritans killed off the Indians, 
while the Spanish missionaries preserved and Christian- 
ized them.” 

Students of history, who strive to be impartial in their 
attitude towards South America, ought to know that 
practically all the effective criticism on the Church there, 
dates from the unfortunate publication of one book: 
“Noticias Secretas de America,” written by Don Jorge 
Juan and Don Antonio de Ulloa. These two gentlemen 
were the naval officers detailed by the Spanish crown to 
accompany the scientific expedition of La Condamine to 
Quito, in 1735. Reports of their investigations were pub- 
lished in several scientific treatises and in an historico- 
scientific work entitled: “Viaje 4 la America Meridi- 
onal” (Madrid, 1749). In addition to this they made a 
secret report to Ferdinand VI on the conduct of the civil 
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officials and ecclesiastics of Peru, and more especially of 
Quito, frankly noting abuses wherever they were found 
to exist. This report, which was made purely for the 
information of the King, was never intended to be made 
public, and remained in manuscript for about eighty 
years, until it was published, in London, in 1826, by an 
Anglo-Irishman, David Barry. The publication could 
not have been more timely for England’s purpose. For 
over 200 years she has been harassing Spain’s colonial 
possessions, without being able to obtain more than a 
mere foothold on the South American continent. With 
the Wars of Independence, a new opportunity was opened 
up to her; and it suited her purpose to blacken the char- 
acter of the South Americans in the eyes of Europe. 
This was undertaken in a long series of published “travel- 
ogues” printed between the years 1810 and 1835. The 
books published before the “Noticias Secretas” contained, 
as a rule, only the old stock charges of the “sale” of in- 
dulgences, the “cruelty” of the Inquisition, and the “su- 
perstition” of the Church, but those that followed the 
“Noticias” gave lurid accounts of the immorality of the 
clergy, and suppressed anything that might reflect credit 
on the Church. An American edition of the part of the 
“Noticias” which tdld of these abuses was brought out in 
Boston in 1851, under the title “Secret Notices of Peru.” 
Other editions bore the title: “Popery Judged by Its 
Fruits.” 

The work of defamation was then taken up by the 
Liberal school of Latin America, the double purpose of 
which was to justify the expulsion of the religious and 
the confiscation of their property, and to destroy the hold 
religion had on both Creole and Indian. Contemporaneous 
with this school of vilification we have at present in the 
United States two main types of Latin-American his- 
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torical studies: (1) the Protestant missionary type of 
both history and travel-book, which has descended from 
the English school; and (2) the scientific type, which, 
even when willing to be fair, generally starts with the 
assumption that intellectual life in South America began 
with the suppression of the Inquisition. 

Against our traditional acceptance of these sources of 
information, the most notable protest is the fascinating 
trilogy of Father Zahm, a study of which appeared in 
the October number of the Catholic Historical Review by 
Dr. O’Hagan. Dr. Zahm describes, at every stage of his 
journey through the whole continent of South America, 
the substantial effects as well as the melancholy ruins of 
the Church’s activity that have survived the destructive 
work of Liberal governments. His notes, however, are 
only the scholarly observations of a cultured traveler, 
and while this does not detract from their value, for they 
are all substantiated by accurate reference to a wealth 
of sources, they do not preclude, in fact they earnestly 
invite, more systematic historical study of the glorious 
record of the Age of Faith in Latin America which he 
lays before us. 

It is high time for us to make amends for our unjust 
indifference to this history. We have a duty to South 
America. We must, in the interests of the truth, investi- 
gate the causes of the alleged moral laxity among the 
clergy there, wherever we find that it existed, and we 
must find out what effective measures were taken by the 
Catholic authorities, in South America, in Spain, and in 
Rome, to stop these abuses. And we must, on the other 
hand, be able to place alongside any unfortunate evi- 
dences of human weakness the splendid record of achieve- 
ment that makes these lapses pale into insignificance. We 
must know for instance, that on the one hand the original 
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allotments of land and Indians to the monasteries had 
grown in economic value with the development of the 
country, and that the wealth they procured caused 
worldly-minded parents to urge their sons into the Re- 
ligious Orders for the purpose of securing a good living; 
and on the other, that English aggression very often dis- 
turbed clerical pursuits. We should know that during 
the first part of the eighteenth century, the time dealt 
with by the “Noticias,” the accession of the Bourbons to 
the Spanish throne gave England a new chance for open 
war with Spain; that after the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
England secured from Spain the asiento giving her the 
exclusive right to the slave trade with the Spanish col- 
onies; that the presence of slave ships gave rise to a 
contraband trade which imperiled Spain’s commercial 
monopoly ; that English pirates preyed on Spanish trade 
with the colonies and rendered communication with 
Europe more difficult; that the clergy of Peru were, in 
1709, drafted into the army for the unclerical occupa- 
tion of checking piracy; that several times during this 
period, political necessities made the Bishops and Arch- 
bishops of Peru assume the vice-regal office, to the detri- 
ment of their purely spiritual functions. We should know 
that the first accurate map of the Amazon was published 
at this time by the indefatigable Bohemian Jesuit, Padre 
Fritz; that earnest zeal for learning had just secured 
from Philip V permission to create the University of 
Caracas; that if the University of Lima had suffered a 
temporary decline, the Jesuit Colleges had more than 
made up for the dimming of its prestige, and this at the 
very time (1740) when George Whitefield’s “Journal” 
said, in comparing Harvard College with Oxford and 
Cambridge: “It is not far superior to our universities 
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in piety and true godliness. Tutors neglect to pray with 
and examine the hearts of their pupils. Discipline is at 
a low ebb. Bad books are become fashionable among 
them.” We should know that there is no more glowing 
tribute to the high character of the Jesuits and their work 
anywhere than is contained in the “Noticias Secretas” 
in the very chapter (Part 2, ch. viii) which denounces 
clerical abuses most vehemently; that their missions at 
this time among the Mayas were doing as signal a ser- 
vice as were their better-known Reductions of Paraguay ; 
that if these latter were suffering it was not from lack 
of zeal, but from the treacherous onslaughts of the 
usurper Antequera (1720-31), who was determined to 
wreck the Reductions and have the Jesuits expelled. We 
should know that the sacrilegious theft of a ciborium 
from a church in Lima (January, 1711) caused intense 
indignation “in this period of increasing religious de- 
votion,” as it is called by a modern writer who, neglect- 
ing his science of chronology, in another chapter de- 
scribes religion at its very lowest ebb at this time. If the 
Gospels related nothing but the treason of Judas, we 
would hardly be expected to have a high opinion of the 
college of Apostles. 

These are a few random facts, and not at all the most 
striking which a study of South American history re- 
veals. There is no lack of material for that study. There 
are hundreds, even thousands, of books accessible to stu- 
dents here in the United States who wish to learn the 
truth about South America. Spain has been generous, 
just and intelligent, in her preservation and publication 
of these sources, and many of the South American coun- 
tries have ably seconded her efforts to arrive at a true 
history of South America. We owe it to the cause of 
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truth to weave these materials into a history, in English, 
of the Church in South America, and a study of it should 
be a feature of the history work in our Catholic colleges. 
For colonial South America, such studies should treat of 
the ecclesiastical system; the royal patronage; the erec- 
tion of sees; the appointment of prelates; the parishes 
and pastors; the sources and amount of revenues; the 
missionaries and their activities; the monasteries; the 
literary and scientific work of the friars; the hospitals, 
asylums and other works of charity ; the developments of 
printing and other useful arts; the means of education— 
universities, colleges and primary schools; the relation 
of the Church to the various systems of Indian serfdom, 
the Inquisition. Under the Republics, the history of the 
Church presents a new set of problems and requires a 
separate study. 

If “brother goeth to law with brother, and that before 
unbelievers,” there is small chance for justice. We have 
seen our South American neighbors through the eyes of 
prejudice long enough. If one would do justice to the 
history of the Church in South America, his blood should 
be warmed by the Faith, and not chilled by four centuries 
of heresy. The non-Catholic historian may try as he 
pleases—witness Cunningham Grahame—to be fair to 
the Church: his heresy clouds understanding sympathy 
in his perspective, and he fails. The Catholic student has, 
by inheritance, this power of appreciation: his task and 
his materials lie before him. 
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Cleaning Up the News-Stands 


Joyce KiLMER 


From the “Columbiad.” 


LTHOUGH magazines are much more generally 
read than books, they are not subjected to the same 
criticism. Before buying a book one may obtain infor- 
mation as to its nature by reading the notices of it which 
appear in the leading newspapers. It is the custom of the 
most important publishers to send copies of all their 
books to the publications, Catholic as well as secular, 
which have reviewing departments. The secular papers 
treat the books chiefly from the standpoint of literary 
criticism, the Catholic papers consider also the moral 
significance, and warn their readers away from volumes 
of a dangerous or unwholesome character. 

Similarly, plays are subjected to censorship by the 
press. Every metropolitan newspaper has its trained 
dramatic critic, as a rule an informed and conscientious 
man; and the important matter of the moral significance 
of plays is set before the Catholic public by the bulletins 
of the Catholic Theater Movement, and by the sound 
criticisms of Dr. John Talbot Smith. 

But the magazine has at present no critical approval 
to court, no critical disapproval to fear. Of all the 
newspapers in the United States, less than half a dozen 
regularly publish reviews of the current magazines, and 
such reviews as even these print often consist of mere 
lists of contents. In the Catholic publications, criticism 
of the current magazines appears very seldom, being oc- 
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casioned only by the discovery in a prominent magazine 
of something very good or something very bad. 

This is an unfortunate state of affairs. We are living 
in the land and the century of the magazine. The amaz- 
ing development of advertising during the last score of 
years has caused the number of magazines to increase 
tremendously. It is not an exaggeration to say that for 
every 20,000 people who read a popular book there are 
200,000 who read a popular magazine. Indeed, these are 
conservative figures, for there are few to question the 
claims made by certain publishers that the circulation of 
their weekly and monthly publications reaches the amaz- 
ing number of 1,000,000. 

The potentialities, for good and for evil, of these 
widely circulated publications are obvious. It is also 
obvious that the public would be, to at least a small ex- 
tent, safeguarded if the magazines were criticized as 
books and plays are criticized, if the public could learn 
of the literary and moral qualities of a magazine from 
some one less prejudiced in its favor than its publisher. 

It may be objected that the establishment by the secular 
and the Catholic press of a department of magazine re- 
viewing would not affect the very worst of the magazines, 
those that brazenly pander in everv issue to their readers’ 
lowest passions, This is true. Magazines that ask—as 
several do in a recent issue of the Bulletin of the Authors’ 
League of America—for “sex-problem stories” and 
“stories with a strong sex interest,” that indicate by their 
names and by the pictures on their covers that they con- 
tain lewd stories, will not be disturbed by any printed 
criticism, however severe. You cannot reform a bad 
woman by telling her that she is not respectable. And 
the publisher of an obscene magazine is more dangerous 
to the community than a hundred demi-mondaines. 
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But there are methods of dealing with the display of 
obscenity apparent to every one who looks at our metro- 
politan news-stands, and these methods every honest citi- 
zen should adopt. Of course the most direct method is 
the legal method—it is desirable that the obscene periodi- 
cals be barred from the mails and their publishers fined 
and imprisoned. This, however, is work for organiza- 
tions instituted for that purpose. There is work equally 
important at hand for every man or woman who ever buys 
a penny paper at a news-stand. It is comparatively easy 
to bring such pressure to bear on a news-dealer that he 
will no longer carry objectionable publications, When 
you buy your morning paper, look at the magazines dis- 
played by the dealer. If you see some of the lewd maga- 
zines among them—you cannot mistake them, they flaunt 
their character openly—call the dealer’s attention to 
them. Tell him that you are surprised to find that an 
honest man has gone into the business of selling “smut.” 

If you do this, and get three or four of your friends 
to talk to the news-dealer about it, it is very probable 
that the ‘lewd magazines will no longer appear on his 
stand, and the morals of the young people of the neigh- 
borhood will be so much the safer. If the news-dealer 
persists in selling filth, stop trading with him. Buy your 
newspapers and magazines and cigars somewhere else— 
and tell him why he is losing your trade. It will not take 
him long to decide that decency is the best policy. 

Often it is due only to the news-dealer’s carelessness 
that he stocks objectionable publications. The news- 
dealer is a good citizen, and furthermore he does not wish 
to offend his customers. It is now hard to find a news- 
dealer who sells the Menace, or any similar publication. 
Messrs. Ward & Gow recently decided to exclude from 
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their stands in the subways of New York a radical paper 
notorious for its attacks on religion. The force of public 
opinion, strongly brought to bear, will result in the ex- 
clusion of all the pornographic magazines from the news- 
stands. 

In this connection it is pleasant to reflect that vice is 
not a profitable investment for a publisher. The com- 
bined circulations of all the half-dozen magazines of 
lewdness would come to only a small fraction of the 
circulation of the clean magazines. 

But there is a danger less obvious, but perhaps greater 
than that of the regular gutter magazines, than the maga- 
zines that announce on their covers the disgusting nature 
of the wares to be found within. And that danger is the 
occasional presence of immoral fiction and verse, and 
articles attacking morality and religion, in the so-called 
“high-class” magazine. When you pick up a magazine 
with an honored name and a noble tradition, and find in 
it a story by a famous writer in praise of marital infi- 
delity, or an article in which the Church or the home is 
held up to scorn as a decadent institution—then you are 
in the presence of an evil force more pernicious than the 
magazine which has a suggestive name and the picture 
of a half-nude woman on its cover, 

To deal with such matters should be the function of the 
Catholic critic of the magazines. When a magazine that 
has a good reputation prints an article in which some 
accomplished writer advocates free-love or turns his 
scorn on law and religion, or a story in which Chris- 
tianity and morality are attacked, then trained critics 
writing for our Catholic press should warn their readers 
that this particular issue of the magazine is one to avoid. 
This sort of criticism would eventually have a beneficial 
effect on the magazines criticized, and it would at once 
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prevent Catholic readers from innocently spending their 
money for attacks on the things most dear to them. 

But until this department of magazine criticism is or- 
ganized there remain weapons available to every one: a 
stamp, paper and envelope, pen and ink. When one of 
the “high-class’ magazines—of course it would do no 
good to write to the gutter magazine—prints a story or 
an article or a poem that should never have been printed, 
write to the editor and tell him so! He will pay atten- 
tion to you, for it is on you that he depends for his bread 
and butter. When Mr. W. L. George repeated in the 
Atlantic Monthly an old lie against the Church, Dr. 
Condé B. Pallen wrote to the editor and retraction and 
apology were forthcoming. But the editor would remem- 
ber the lesson longer if a hundred readers had written to 
him. If you want the magazines to keep their pages free 
of articles on anarchism, feminism, birth-control, and the 
other immoral fads of the day, and from fiction that is an 
insult to your sense of decency, complain to the editor 
whenever you have just cause for complaint. There are 
many cases in which good results would be obtained by 
spontaneous individual action. 


Luther’s Alleged ‘*Protest’’ 


ONTRARY to its wont, the Saturday Evening Post 
some time ago invaded the field of history in search 

of a portrait of Martin Luther. The effort was praise- 
worthy, but the quest unsuccessful. The picture pre- 
sented by the Post in no way represents the Luther who, 
with Melancthon, authorized Philip of Hesse to have 
two wives. It bears no resemblance to the Luther who 
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advised this same Philip “for the sake and good of the 
Christian Church to tell a good strong lie.” The Luther 
who sat for this portrait is a lion-hearted Christian 
knight, who flung an immortal gage of battle before his 
persecutors at Worms: “God help me. I could do no 
different.” 

srave are the words, but they were never spoken by 
l.uther. They have no place in the Latin account written 
by himself, which concludes, “God help me. Amen,” a 
customary phrase at the end of a discourse, to be found 
elsewhere in Luther’s writings. The form, “Here I stand. 
I cannot do otherwise. God help me. Amen,” was first 
published at Wittenberg in 1521, where it was found de- 
sirable, writes Grisar, quoting the Protestant Wrede, “to 
render the words rather more forcible and high-sound- 
ing.” “There is not the faintest proof,” concludes Wrede, 
in his “Deutsche Reichstagsakten,”’ II, 555, “that the 
amplification came from anyone who actually heard the 
words.” The new form, testifies Kalkoff, another Prot- 
estant, in his “Die Depeschen des Nuncius Aleander vom 
Wormser Reichstag,” p. 174, has “no claim to credi- 
bility.” Further proof is given by Miller, Friedensburg, 
Burkhardt, Elter, Maurenbrecher, Ko6stlin-Kawerau, 
Kolde, Hausrath, and a host of other Protestant scholars. 
“Tt would be well,” advises the Protestant Bohmer in his 
“Luther im Lichte der Neueren Forschung,” “not to quote 
any more those most celebrated of Luther’s words as 
though they were his.” 

The advice will scarcely be heeded. Party cries die 
hard. No scholar can defend the authenticity of “those 
most celebrated of Luther’s words,” but the unscholarly 
and the unscrupulous will quote them freely in the com- 
ing year, as proof conclusive that in Luther the world 
has a peerless example of Christian knighthood, 
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